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.INTRODUCTION. - 

Ireland has a total area of 32,373 square miles, or approximately 
21.000,000 acres, of which about 15,000,000 are arable and the rest 
mountain, bog. and water. It is practically the size of the State of 
Maine, or slightly less than one-half the size of Missouri, or one- 
third of Oregon. The population in 1911 was 4,382,000, of whom 
800,000 were reported as engaged in agriculture as an occupation. 
This is 45 per cent of the total number engaged in occupations, not 
including housewives. * 

Public education is under the control of three different boards— 
the Commissioners of National Education, the Intermediate Board 
bf Commissioners, and the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction. 

The Commission of National Education, composed of 32 persons, 
has charge of the Irish National Schools, which constitute the ele- 
mentary free public school system. The immediate head of the 
system is the Resident Commissioner of National Education. Assist- 
ing him are various officers employed in the Department of Educa- 
tion, among whom are 0 chief inspectors and approximately 66 
district inspectors, or an average of 2 to each county. These arc 
field men with inspectional and supervisory functions similar to 
those of superintendents of schools in the United States. The school 
course is eight years in length and includes practically the same 
subjects as those in the. elementary schools in America. Each school 
is under a local “ manager” or trustee. The building is provided by 
the local community, ..and the manager engages the teachers, who, 
however, must be approved by the Department of Education. The 
teachers are paid from National funds. The administration of the 
course of study, is entirely in the hands of the national department 
School attendance is compulsory up. to 14 years of age. 

The Intermediate Board of Commissioners has control of a large 
number Qf secondary schools, practically all of which were started 
ns private schools and remain in a measure under private control. 
Nearly all have been in existence for many years. Jn connection 
with a large number of them are elementary grades, which are also 
under the charge of the intermediate board. Some of these schools 
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are endowed, many charge tuition, and all receive funds from the 
national treasury through the intermediate hoard. Many of^W, 
lecene funds also from the Department of Agriculture and Tmh- 
ical Instruction for follow, ng the departments program in teach- 

2uTtTT r™' ,ln '" i "^ :,nual '"strurtioir. and domestic 
boutif «^ iv ed>m the two hoards amounts to 

about $26 per year per pupil. Many o\the schools have other sources 
of n ome being provided for by religious orders. with voluntary 
teacWs: otherwise they would he unable to maintain themselves 
1 he salaries paid to these teachers are very small. 

contml D ; partnfont ‘ of Agriculture and Technical Instruction has 
:t ; f a " rol,p of f! >ec,al ted»nic«4 or agricultural schools, either 
by itself or cooperation with local authorities. It has control also 
of the instruction in industrial and vocational subjects, experimental 
science, and manna instruction in day trade-preparatory school* and 
other secondary schools which have adopted the departments pro-' 
giam in these subjects as mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

L,JJ } 1 1 T B< r rC ( OMinussioners has been in existence since 
if mo, the Intermediate Board since 1878; the Department of Agri- 
culture and lechmcal Instruction since 1900. Most of the industrial 
nd vocational work m Irish schools has been intro dneed since this 
later date, although several well-known schools of industrial or 
'ocational character, such as the Alb^ Agricultural College were 
already in existence befoiy 1900. ?C&,f then were tu rimd over 

to the department on its estnl)lislimcnjCiJ 
Cooperation among the three Imard^fattenfpted through a “con- 
sultative committee on education,” composed of the vice-president 
(the active head) of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
instruction; the Resident Commissioner of National Education : one 
person* appointed by the Intermediate Education Board; and- two 
others appointed by two advisory boards to the two divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, known as the 
agricultural hoard and the board of technical instruction 
As the various institutions for special education in agriculture and 
rural arts and industries are under the control of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, an outline of the activities 
of the department .s included here. Information concerning its 
creation and organization is given later. It has oversight and con- 
trol of several central institutions* 

> 

2. The Royal College of Science. 

2. National Museum >of Science and Arts. 

3. National Library of Ireland. 

4. Royal Botanical Gardens. 

6. Metropolitan School of Arts, 
ft Geological Survey of Ireland, 
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The department is divided into two divisions, h “division of agri- 
culture" and a “division of technical instruction.” The division of 
agriculture engages in four principal. operations: 

A. Agricultural instruction. 

Ti. Live-stock improvement schemes. 

C. Special investigation.^ including experimental work in soils, 

fertilizers, crops, and animals, etc. 

D. Control functions relative to plant and animal diseases, the 

side of impure foods, drugs, fertilizers, forestry operations, 
fisheries, 'etc. 

The agricultural instruction is given through — ' 

1. The Royal College of Science, Agricultural Department, located In Dublin. 

2. Albert Agricultural College, located at Glnsnevln, near Dublin. 

3. Three agricultural stations' schools — at Athenry, Ballyhalse, and Clona- 

klity. ' 1 

4. Three other agricultural schools — at Antrim, Mount Bellew, and Strabane. 

5. Eighty-four winter agricultural classes, each from 15 to 20 weeks In 
durntlon. 

G. Two Agricultural Schools for Girls, the Munster Dairy Institute, at Cork, 
and the l ister Dairy Institute, at Cookstown. 

7. Nine schools of rural domestic eeonomv. r 

\ 

8. One hundred Mind nlhety-five winter dairy and poultry classes In the 
various counties, each from tjvo to four weeks lri duration. 

9. Itinerant Instruction In agriculture, through 45 county agricultural In- 
structors or agents. 

10. Itinerant Instruction In agriculture In the “congested districts,” 1 through 
50 agricultural “overseers.”-' 

11. Itinerant instruction in horticulture and beekeeping, through 41 county 
instruct <5ts. 

12. Itinerant Instruction In butter-making and poultry, through 52 county 

Instructors. * ' 

* » 

The department has the entire Management of the Royal Colh^e 
of Science, the Albert Agricultural College, and seven of the eight 
agricultural schools mentioned, and partial management in co- 
operation with local authorities of the Mount Bellew Agricultural 
School, the nine rural domestic economics schools, and of all the 
itinerant instruction and classes. 

The work of the division of technical instruction includes among 
other funt ons the control of the various technical schools receiving 
aid from the imperial grant : • 


1. Itoyal College of Science, Technical Department, Dublin. 

2. Metropolitan $.'hool of Arts, located at^piiblln. 

3. Irish Training School pf Domestic Economy, at Klljnacud, near Dublin. 

4. Ki Harney School of Housewifery, nt 'KUlarney. , 

5. Londonderry School of Housewifery, at I/ondon'derry. 

6. Training School for Lace and Sprigging Teachers at Enniskillen. 

7. “ Industrial Annex,” for training of manual instructors at-Dublln. ' 
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fof ' Dub/lV. TT'V" 1 ' 1 MWr l ' l ' , " < ‘ rs "' l ' P,v ^I'l’lemenl.iry tr»i.,in K is g) v e u 

- “r~ •— »»»- ~s 

xnsrKr* . 

11 'IcdinioU ('(Ideation in rural districts throtndi Itinerant s<-l„, < ,N of ,|n- 
I . ‘ CV °"'" 1,y - lni,IU(ll, *K cookery, Inim.lrywark. home sowing lanisowlferv 
hjKiene and home nursing. and schools of manual instruction In Wood In ia.'aJ 
and crochet innklnR. sprang, ami embroidery. ' 

I lie conduct of the (lay trades-preparatory schools, urban technic il 

divbdon “Jt 7' : tin0nl,,t Sd 0 °ls a,e cooperative schen.es of the 
Of ?h °, 7 ’“'r 1 , inStn,Ctl0n " i,h 1 ^ 1 city or countv authorities 

Of the activities of this divismn. only those for the rural population 
are descnhed ,n tins bulletin. The.se include, in a.Mition to the 
nerant schools m domestic economy and carpentry, the Irish Train- 
iff . chool of I oiliest tc hconoiny. where the teachers for the rural 
l inernnt schools ef domestic economy arc trained, the “Industrial . 
Annex'; where manual instructors for the rural itinerant schools of 
manual instruction are trained, and the Training School for Lace 
and Sprigging Teachers. 

The department is supported by funds received fronf Parliament 
an an n u a I «co n 1 1 n i u r i g appropriation known as the depitrtmenfs 
..naow merit fund, and special appropriations for administrative 
e. penses and agricultural development s. hemcs^gThe “ Endowment 
fund me hides £100.000 annually provide, I imlW the act creatin- 

iUUl , ff° ,m,k ‘ r ° the '- or approximate, v 

$• 21 ,.>00. I lie special Parl.ament np propriations for the liseal vea'r 
e,, d. n g March 31, 1014, for the. administrative expenses of the de- ■ 

;::7.T n 77 md f t0 Pr °' ;i,le for *VS0«ii-cli and control work, amounted ' 
to £_07,4o i ; for expenses connected with the maintenance of the 
various schools and institutions in whole or part under the control 
of tl.e department, £141,887. It will be observed that these two -„>- 

- propriations and the endowment fund make a tota I of over $-2,000 000 

• ^ The money is used for many purposes, including the following • 

Support of the department scliools mentioned above- assisting 
schools which adopt the department's. program for experimental 
. .science, drawing, miijiunl instruction, and domestic economy- ; aid to 
•technical schools, and science and arts schools and classes; support 
of the National Mnseurft of lienee and Arts, the National Library 
of Ireland, the Metropolitan School of Arts, and the Royal Botanic 

P n -A r ™ tC 'i adViSOry work ’ '^mentation, 
ondrltL! fi P i nn , an ‘ ma dlsensC8 > afforestation and forestry 
operations, fishery development, improvement of live stock ; admin is- 

v 7! d 7 n ° f n ‘ h 7 aC i ° r pUre foods and drn S3, weeds and agricultural 
,7 1 , n h ’ ) 7 PPQrt ”7 0< 7 L° Unty schemes fo1 ' agricultural betterment 
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TYPICAL RURAL SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 



J1. ANOTHER SOUTH OF IRELAND RURAL SCHOOL 
This and the school shown above arc over 100 years old. 
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.t. CENIKAL TLCHNICAL INSTITUTE. WAIEKIORD. COOKERY CL*ASS. 



J< CLASS IN PRACTICAL MA1HEMAHCS ANU MECHANICS. SUMMER COllRSES 
©F INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS. 
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geological survey of Ireland. By far the larger part is expended 
for agricultural purposes. 




AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES 'AND 
SCHOOLS . 1 

In the following pages is given a brief description of the prin- 
cipal types of agricultural schools, both for males and females. 

For men. the most advanced school is the Royal College of Science, 
an institution with four-year courses similar to those of the stands 
iH*d Stale colleges of agriculture in the .United States. Below this 
is the Albert Agricultural College, a farm-practice sehool giving a 
one-year course; and below this several agricultural “stations” and 
schools, in reality farm apprenticeship institutions. Lower still are 
the winter agricultural classes described in. a .later section of this 
bulletin. 

Foe women, there are the Munster Institute, the Ulster Dairy In- 
stitute, the Schools of Rural Domestic. Science, and t&? itinerant 
butter-making and poultry classes. The itinerant classed are de- 
scribed under a later section on itinerant instruction in agriculture. 

| I he work of these schools is arranged so that a student may pro- 

gress directly from one to the next. Ench, however, is complete 
1 f»r ns it goes, to provide. for students not going on to higher in- 

struction. As aJJ of the institutions, both for males and females, are 
1 under the iiuirfedinte direction of the department, such correlation is 
■ very easily arranged. 

1 A large number of scholarships nre awarded annually to all the 

schools, except the itinerant classes, for which none are needed. 
In awarding scholarships t^Xhe farm-apprentice schools, preference 
is given to boys who have shown proficiency in the winter agricul- 
| turnl classes. In awarding scholarships to the Albert Agricultural 
College those who ^ere the most satisfactory apprentices in the ap- 
i prentice schools have the first clnim, and in awarding scholarships 
to the Royal College preference is given to the graduates of the 
course, at the Albert Agricultural College. A similar recognition in 
awarding scholarships exists in the various agricultural schools for 
girls. 

Royal Cottage of Science , Dublin . — This institution is located in 
Dublin, in new buildings erected especially for it and equipped for 
' .three departments— agriculture, applied chemistry, and engineering. 
In its work it corresponds somewhat to the State colleges 

/The representative of the Bureau of Education visited Ireland In 1914; This report 
was prepared during 101fi, and the data used Were the' latest available at that time, 
■ covering tho school, yoar l£13-14. ' * V‘ # 4 j 

. V - :v n' ‘\'l* : : S 
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culture and mechanic arts in the United States. The course is four 
jsars in engt 1 . There were 133 students in attendance in 1913-14 
of whom 48 were agricultural students. 20 science students, and 16 
prospective science teachers who .were taking some agricultural train- 
ing. In addition to the 133 regular students, there were 397 others 
who attended special courses of instruction organized in the college 
during the summer. ° 

The principal function of the agricultural department of the RoVal 
College is the draining of teachers of agriculture and of county in- 
structors to carry out the programs of the department ^even of 
the nine graduates in June. 1914. ol.tained employment in connec- 
tion with (he department's educational work. Of theJKi graduates 
of the agricultural courses of the college up to the close of the 1913-14 
session, 39 are engaged ns county instructors in agriculture, 15 „s 
teachers at agricultural schools and stations, and 15 on the depart- 
nient s central staff. • . 


Admission to the Royal College is by examination, candidates 18 
to ’30 years of age being eligible. Tbe entrance requirements in aca- 
demic subjects are very similar to those of the standard \meriean 
college, but somewhat lower. Each applicant for admission to the 
agricultural courses must have had substantial experience in prac- 
tical work in connection with either fanning, gardenfng. the manage- 
ment of woodlands, or dairying and creamery mi W \geiiiei)t This 
requirement is rigidly enforced. Free scholarships are awarded to a 
certain number of students specializing in agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, and creamery management upon competitive examinations' 
Each scholarship includes railroad fare to and from Dublin each 
.session, board and room at one of the department's institutions tui- 
• tion and a small grant to cover the cost of hooks and' apparatus 
Scholarships are awarded for one year, bat are renewed if the stu- 
dents work, is satisfactory. All of the 48 students in the 1913-14 ’ 
sessions were holders of scholarships. . 

In the agricultural department there are seven instructors one 
in each of the following subjects: Agriculture, agricultural biology 
agricultural chem.stry, forestry, botany, geology mid mineralogy’ 
and zoology. The exercises consist largely of classroom mid labora- 
tory work. The farm of the Albert Agricultural College, which is 
located at Glasnevin, on the outskirts of the city of Dublin and is 
easily reached b> street car, is used for observation and demon- 
stration. The majority of the agricultural students at the Roval ' 
College have already attended the Albert Agricultural College and 
. completed the course given by the institution, so that they are 
familiar with the experiments and demonstjgitions conducted at Glas- 
■ nevin and. are familiar aWWith farm practices as carried out by 
the college. 4 v 
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Albert Agri^ultvral College , Glmnevin . — The college is located 
on a farm of 180 acres at Glasnevin, a suburb of Dublin, and is 
equipped with classrooms, lecture rooms, and laboratories, a residence 
for about GO students, farm buildings, and sufficient stock for in- 
structional purposes. Two distinct courses are given — an agricul- 
tural course and a horticultural course. The agricultural course is 
intended for young men who desire a technical and practical knowl- 
edge of agriculture to fit them for farming, for creamery manage- 
ment, or for any other occupation which requires technical training 
in the sciences underlying agriculture or for entrance to the Royal 
College of Science. It includes instruction in agriculture in the 
classroom, farm yard, and fields, supplemented by lessons in dairy- 
ing, horticulture, poultry management, beekeeping, and veterinary 
hygiene. The course includes instruction in the elements of physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, entomology, bookkeeping, surveying, lit- 
erature, mathematics, and drawing. It requires one school year of 
10 months to complete. The 1913-14 session began on October 14, 
1913, and ended August 14, 1914. A diploma is awarded upon the 
completion of the course, together with certain prizes for acquiring 
a high standard of skill in practical farm work. The cost of attend- 
ing the agricultural course in the school is £15 ($7*2.75) for students 
whose parents or guardians derive their means of living mainly from 
farming in Ireland. This amount covers tuition, hoard, residence, 
laundry, and ordinary medical attendance for the entire session. For 
other students the charge is £50 ($*242.50). 

Admission to the regular agricultural course of the college is con- 
ditional upon passing entrance examinations unci furnishing evi- 
dence of good character and health. Candidates must be at least 
17 years of age and not over 30. They are examined in English, 
arithmetic, algebra to simple equations, and agriculture. Both 
written and oral examinations are set op agriculture, the questions 
being framed with a view to testing information acquired by prac- 
tical experience in farm work. 

During the 1913-14 session there were *27 students enrolled in 
agriculture. Of these, 8 obtained scholarships in agriculture (enable 
at the Royal College of Science for the session beginning in the 
fall of 1914 t 

The horticultural course is for men of four or five years’ experi- 
ence in fruit growing or gardening. Candidates for admission mu9t 
be from 20 to 30 years of age; they must pass examinations in ele-’ 
mentnry English and arithmetic, and in practical fruit growing and 
gardening. The course extends over a year, beginning the middle of 
October and ending the first of the following October. Students are 
furnished lodgingyand allowance to cover board and incidental ex- 
penses. The course consists of a large amount of practical wrk ifi 
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the gardens, with supplementary classroom instruction. During the 
1913-14 session nine students were enrolled; at the close of the 
session three of these found employment as countv instructors, one 
qualified fjr employment in connection with the department’s fruit- 
plat ^ork, and three were retained for a second year’s course. 
Thirty-four men trained in this course are now employed by the 
department in connection with horticultural schemes, either under 
local authorities or immediately under the department. 

An opportunity is also given at the college for a limited number 
of young men to secure positions as farm apprentices through a 
period of training of 12 months. These apprentices must keep such 
hours as the work of the farm, including the care of the live stock, 
necessitates. They are required to. attend special classes formed 
for/them evenings and at other times when farm work is not pric- 
ing. They are furnished board and lodging and on the conclusion 
of their apprenticeship are paid a bonus at the rate of £l per month, 
provided their work has been satisfactory. The general plan of 
. instruction is similar to that of the agricultural station schools 
described Liter. 

The teaching staff of the Albert College is.composed of the prin- 
cipal, an agriculturist, and one instructor in each of the following: 
Chemistry, botany, zoology, veterinary hygiene, horticulture, dairy- 
ing.- poultry keeping, bee keeping, and woodwork. A drill instructor 
gives physical training twice a week, and clergy of the various 
denominations visit the college td hold weekly classes in religious 
instruction. 

Agricultural station schools— Three “Agricultural station schools” 
have been established. One, located at Athenry. in County Gahvay. 
in the west central part of Ireland, fe an apprenticeship school on a 
farm of 600 acres, with modern farm buildings and equipment for 
diversified farming, including dairying, beef and mutton production, 
and fruit growing. On the farm is a residence for the principal of 
the school, who is also superintendent, and a dormitory building 
accommodating 30 boys. Ip this building are n dining room, two or 
three classrooms, and a laboratory. 

The farm is conducted as nearly as possible on commercial lines ns 
a model farm and as a demonstration not only for the boys in 
attendance, but for the farmers from the surrounding country who' 
attend various institutes held during.the year. A limited number of 
field experiments in fertilizers, tillage, etc., are being conducted, as 
well as feeding and breeding experiments with cattle, sheep, swine 
and horses. 

At the station each year about 30 young men who intend to become 
‘ farmers are admitted for one year of practical training in farming, 
with supplementary instruction in the principles of the sciences un- 
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deriving ordinary farm practice. The technical instruction is given 
in the class room on part of each working-day during the winter, and 
during the spring and summer at times when the weather is unsuit- 
able for outdoor work. 

The course extends from October 15 to October 15. The boys en- 
gage in the regular farm occupations from 9 to 10 hours a day and 
-attend classroom instruction "from one to three hours, depending 
upon the season. During tke year, they are required to assist 
in all the various farm operations, and at the completion of the 
year are familiar with the ordinary farm practices as carried out 
on a scientifically conducted model farm. Practically no other 
laborers aye employed on the farm, except the apprentices and one 
or two who may be retained for a second year to act as foremen 
over squads of workers. 

Two salaried instructors are employed, the superintendent and one 
assistant, a graduate of the Royal -College of Science, who conducts 
most of the classroom exercises. The superintendent, in addition 
to the general management of the farm and school, gives- personal 
oversight and instruction to' the farm apprentices in the field, barn, 
or dairy. 

There were 2G apprentices during the 1913-11? session. Appli- 
cants Tor admission must be over 17 years of age and must give 
assurance that they intend to follow farming in Ireland as an occu- 
pation/ Preference is given *to boys and men who have attended a 
course of instruction in one of the county winter agricultural 
classes. They must possess good character and health, and have a 
good elementary school education. At the completion of the year, 

■ those whoso work has been satisfactory receive small payments pro- 
portionate to the value of their work, the—maximum being the 
equivalent of about $25. 

f The Clonakilty Station, at Clonakilty, in County Cork, is very 
similar to the Athenry Station. The classroom work, however, 
includes several subjects in addition to technical agriculture not 
/giveT| at the Athepry School: English, arithmetic, surveying, and 
bookkeeping. The session is 10 months (October 15 to August 15), 
instead of 12 as at Athenry. 

The Ballyhaise Station, County* Cavan, conducts a system of 
farm apprenticeship similar to those at Athenry and Clonakilty, 
and in addition a creamery course for men intending to becomes 
creamery managers. The work for the farm apprentices is divided 
Into two terms, a winter tehn of six months and a summer term of 
four months. Apprentices whose services are. needed at home during 
the summer are accepted , for the winter term. During this winter 
term a large part of the work is in the classroom. In thfc summer 
term it is nearly all practical fawn work. . . t , * 



• 1 %, 



Tl.e creamery course is five months in length, beginning each year 
about the middle of October, and consists of practical work in but- 
ter-making. creamery management, etc., with classroom work in 
dairy bacteriology, dairy technology, dairy engineering, and busi- 
ness methods. At the close of the course at Ballyhaise, a limited 
. number the best students are placed in commercial creameries 
for the summer for further practical work and are allowed 10 
shillings ($2.43) a week for living expenses. 

There were 88 pupilg in attendance at these three stations during 
the 1913-14 session— 7G farm apprentices and 12 apprentices in 
creamery management. Of the 7G farm apprentices, 45 had taken 
a course of instruction in winter agricultural classes before enter- 
ing the station; fill were sons of farmers whose holdings did not ' ; 
exceed $200, and only 2 were not sons of farmers. 

Agricultural schools .— There are three agricultural schools for 
boys, located at Antrim, St ra bane, and Mountbellew. The Antrim 
Agricultural School v in the north of Ireland, is intended principally 
for students from Comity Antrim and from County Down. It ha's 
accommodations for 25’ resident pupils. The school is under the 
general control of the Antrim County committee of agriculture and 
is situated 1 mile from the town of Antrim. The farm contains ! 

ISi acres, of which 130 are. tillable. There is also a large garden 
and orchard, in which instruction in horticulture is givem The farm 
is managed by an experienced agriculturist, under whose ‘direction 
the students are required, as at the agricultural stations, to take part 
in the work of the fields and of the farmyard, v hcfher in connection 
with seasonable, operations or permanent improvements. It is the 
aim of the school to give the students technical knowledge of agricul- J 
ture, horticulture, and also farm practice to lit them "for practical^ 
farming. 

- The school course is 10 months in lengt^niiuiing from the middle 
of October to the middle of August. Applicants for 'admission 
must not be less than 17 years of age, must declare their intention to 
become farmers in Ireland, and must produce evidence of a sure pros- 
pect of obtaining. a farm of their own or bona fide occupation on a 
farm. In the general arrangements the school is very similar to the 
^agricultural station schools. 1 


The Mbunthellew Agricultural College is under the management 
of the Order of Franciscan Brothers and is located in County Gal- 
way. It is well equipped, with laboratories for all modern require- 
ments, a model farmyard, and farms and gardens. Students are 
required to take part in all farm operations, ns in the other schools 
described, but devote more time to classroom work.* The course of 
instruction includes (1). practical farming, which, in addition . to' 
assisting in the regular farm operations, inclildes the' keeping of a 


— 
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farm account of outlays and incomes for farm operations, livestock, 
and dairying, as if the college farm were the student’s home; (2) a 
course in physics, chemistry, and biology with particular relation to 
fanning; (3) farm calculations, surveying of land, values of manures 
and feeding stuffs; (4) study of seeds, grasses, weeds, and pasture; 
(f>) use of natural and artificial manures; (6) management of live ^ 
stock, winter dairying; (7) veterinary hygiene; (8) fruit growing; 
(9) bee keeping; (10) farm accounting. 

Applicants for admission must be 1G years of age and over and 
must pass examinations in all of the elementary school subjects. 
Many of the students are scholarship' students who have taken winter 
agricultural courses in the county and have been awarded scholar- 
ships by the county committee of agriculture. There were 27 stu- 
dents in 1913-14. 

In addition to conducting the farm and teaching agriculture to 
the resident students, the college carries on outside activities in 
assisting farmers in improving their methods. Members of the col- 
lege staff give lectures to farmers at the college on all phases of 
agricultural work. In the year 1913 they held 20 such meetings. 
During the year 50 neighboring farmers conducted manurial experi- 
ments on their own farms with roots and potatoes, and others car* 
ried out a series of simple cattle-feeding experiments, all under, the 
supervision of the college agriculturists. , 

The Norihv)€8t Agricultural School , located at Strabane, in north- 
west Ireland, opened for pupils for* the first time on the 27th of 
January, 1914, and gave a six weeks course for vouhg men actually 
engaged in farmVork. The course included agriculture, veterinary 
science, and practical gardening. 

This course was followed by three residential courses for young 
women, which commenced on the 24th of March, 12th of May, and 
30th of June, respectively, and lasted six weeks. Instruction in 
poultry keeping, cookery, sewing, and housewifery was provided. 
This school* is intended primarily for students from the countie| of 
Donegal, Londonderry, and Tyrone. Twenty-seven young men 
attended the winter school, and 54 young women took the work in the 
three residential courses. Residence for all of these students was 
provided at the school. Practically all were holders of scholarships 
awarded by county committees* on agriculture from the counties 
from which they came, entitling them to free instruction, board, and 
residence. 

The school buildings were erected and equipped by the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, by yvhoYn the staff of 
instructors are appointed and paid. The management is in the hands 
of the department, aided by an advisory committee appointed byn 
the committees of agriculture of the three counties named above.|~ 
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Agricultural schools for girls.— Two of these, the Munster Insti- 
tute nnd the Ulster Dairy School, arc central institutes managed by 
the department and open to resident pupils onlv. There me nine 
other schools somewhat similar. but of lower grade, known as schools 
of mini domestic economy, working under local private manage- 
ment, but aided and supervised by tint department. 

The Munster Institute is located in County Cork, in the south of 
Ireland, on u farm a mile outside of the.City of Cork Four terms are 
held during each year, with approximately f>ii students, the number 
the school has accommodation for, in attendance each term. The'objocts 
of the school are as follows: (1) To provide instruction for girls 
who wish to learn improved methods in. regard to their own work 
in ‘the dairy, poultry yard, etc.; (2) to enable suitable pupils to 
qualify for work as dairy maids; (3) to provide special instruction 
to suitable candidates for teachers in dairying and poultry either as 
county itinerant instructors or instructors in agricultural schools. 
The full course in preparation for teaching, either as county itin- 
erant insti uctors or in agricultural schools, occupies six or seven 
terms. During 1013-14, 17 pupils completed the course for itinerant 
instructorships for teaelrws, 12 of whom found employment in con- 
nection with department’s work. The total number of graduates of 
the institute so employed now amounts to 03, of whom 27 act as 
county instructors in both dairy and poultry keeping, i> as county 
instructors in& dairying,. 8 as county instructors in poultry keeping, 
and 23 as teachers in agricultural schools. 

Each of the foil t terms is of 11 weeks’ duration, commencing, re- 
spectively, in January, April. July, ami October of each ye S r. 
Young women between the ages of 17 and 35 are admitted upon pro- 
ducing certificates of good health a® character and evidence that • 
they have received such general education as will enable them to 
follow the course to good advantage. Applicants who have at- 
tended local classes in the various counties in butter making and 
poultry keeping nnd whose attendance and progress at such classes 
• have been satisfactory are given preference in regard to admission 
to the institute. - 

Students are eligible for admission to n second consecutive term 
if they attain the required standard at the examination at the con- 
clusion of their first term. Students who have attended two terms 
and desire to qualify for teaching or for itinerant instructorships are 
admitted to a third term, provided they attain, the required standard 
at the end of the second term nnd satisfy the department as to their 
general fitness for the work. If their progress during'the third term 
is satisfactory, they may be admitted to further training. Attend- 
ance at thp institute during at least six terms (1| years) is necessary 
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to qualify for positions to teach in the department schools or for 
county instnictorships. 

Girls who desire to* become dairymaids in creameries and who 
hnw. attended two terms at the institute and attained a satisfactory 
standing may be admitted to a third term; on the completion of 
j which they are placed in selected creameries in Ireland for. practical 

i work as dairymaids. ^Students so >elected are allowed 10 shillings 

i per week for subsistence and free instruction at the creamery for a 

; period of ‘JO weeks. 

1 he school is located on a farm with model buildings anil suf- 
ficient stock to produce milk necessary for instruction purposo iir 
. butter making, cheese making, etc. The farm contams also a poultry 
plant, with flocks of the different breeds of hens for use in poultry 
instruction. All of the work in caring for the stock, feeding milk- 
i ing. etc., is done by the girls. Oil the farm is a large building used 

j a> a resilience for the instructors and students, and containing olass- 

i rooms and laboratories for instruction in dairyingand the household 

I . arts. 

The course of instruction includes^!) the practice of dairy work, 

| the treatment of milk and the making of butler on a large and on 

[ a^ small scale, with the. most modern mauhinery and implements, as 

well as with the appliances generally used in. farm dairies; (*A in- 
struction and practice in the fee ling and management of cows, 
calces, and pigs; in the keeping of small gardens and ifi the care 
of bees; (3) instruction and practice in poultry work; breeds and 
suitability for differeni purposes in different localities; housing, 
j feeding* and management; grading and packing of egg> ; hatching 
and rearing of chickens; fattening, killing, plucking, ami .preparing 
I *° r market; trap-nesting and keeping of laying records;. (1) instruc- 

tion and practice in domestic work, embracing plain cookery, plain 
ncedlewo^ laundry work, and home nursing, 

1 he / ht< r Ihunj School is located at Conkslown. County Tyrone, 
in tlie north of Ireland, on an extensive tillage and dairy farm. In 
terms of admission and course of study the school is similar to the 
Munster Institute, except that no* prov isiun is made for advanced 
students. Those who desire to qualify, for the work of teaching in 
.agricultural schools or as county itinerant instructors are sent to the 
Munster Institute for i heir final courses. 

The four terms held at the school during the year 1013 were 
attended by 101 pupils, or an average of Is each teijn. One pupil* 
passed the final examinations for a teachcrship in an agricultural 
. . school, two were transferred to the Munster Institute for further 

training as county instructor, and two were given facilities for * 
receiving* special training at commercial creameries as 'dairymaids; 

/ ' .40125*— 10— 3 r * .. ' 
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>('hooh of rural domestic economy, as has been previously stated, 
me nine in number. Dav and resident pupils are. received- at -ix 
. S< ' l,0 ° 1 ' • f?' only lit two. and resident'pupils onlv atone. The 
coni-H. of instruction is framed with a view of teaching gjr| s „ t - t | u . 

" f 1,1 • vo;,rs of nnd over improved methods of 
"-"■I; winch they can apply in their own homes, hut the p-aimim is 
e so mailed of by mi ls whose purpose is to qualify themselves' IW 
p"MU"iis as dairymaids, cooks,, housekeepers'. fi,-. The full course 
for re-nlen! pupils consists of two sessions covering a war’s train- 
mi.'. I nii.ii>i..fr pupils are eligible for admission (./further trai'm,,/ 
i" Ike Munster Institute and the Ulster Institute, ami mav ahr 
mai-lv qualify b„^ i nst ructorsh ips or for machine in aprini It n ra I 

f rre-mierv dairymaids. The schools' arc located at 

Uestpoct. ( laremorns. and Swinfonltin (’omitv .Mavo; at lk.rtm,,. 
na and (’ISden. County (Jalway; Killeshandra. (Vimtv (•■iCa.r 
l.amsy-ratipn-. County Wexford: Lougl.plynn, (mu, tv Ccmnnioir 
nnd henada. County Sligo. The total attendance' at these nine 
Sl s ^ 1 "' ! ! s ,1: '.v pupils and 274 resident pupils, mak- 

" ,rls - Th " '»** "f I In* schools, three in number 
wcmt upend in wit ti ;m enrollment of l'O.s. 

The T.omjhohmn Sr/„ ml is situated in one of the -congested " ,i,s. 
trn ts If was estahhsheil in order to provide women and mrb ,,f ,| l( . 
iu r _dd„frhood uill, practical training to enahlc them to increase the 
c. "it fort of their homes ami improve the conditions uiitfcr which thev 
hvo. I he training aims to make them ellieicnt rural houscw.ws and 
to counteract tlie tendency to despise farm wcjjjk-'aml to abandon 
mral life. It does not aim afthe preparation of girls for donie‘sti,. 
service. l ie course of instruction includes (1) dairying. making 
cheese and butter, and carinp for cows and calves: (2) poultry keep" 
inp.. the rearinp nnd management of hens, ducks, turkcvs. a t„| geese; 
(/!) pip rearinp and feeding ami general manapement’ of pigs’; , |) 
pardenmp, the indication of such vegetables, fruits, and flowers -is 
may he pt'own Tn the eottape pardon; (S) beekeeping; («) seui.m . 
kmttmp. and mending. meludinp tlie tnakinp and repairing of m/r- 
ments of every kin, I worn in the districts; (7) washing amfironhm • 
(8) rooking— especially (he preparation with inexpensive, nnd simide 
utensils of those dishes for which the materials are furnished hv the 
products of the farm nnd the pardon; (9) eleaninp and decoratinp 
. thojiome: (10J homo industries whjeli can be carried on in time , m t 
required for .tlio farm or the household, such as lace mnk'in.r em- 
broidery, carpet wea vi up, and the making of artificial flowers 
1 lipils must be more than 14 years of age and live sufficiently near tlm 
school to permit of their returning home daily. There are no fees. 

In order to give the lessons direct practical application in the home 

life of the. people, pupils bring, with them to the school as far ffs 

v; ... . ■ .-h, v , \ 
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possible the material needed for the Work — the cream or milk for 
dairy practice, the poultry to* be killed or dressed, the materials fov 
tht 1 dishes to be cooked, the cloth for new garments, the clothing to v 
he repaired, washed, or ironed. The pupils take home with them in j 
the evening the products of their days labor, which serve as object V 
h—uns to those who can not. be present aUthc classes. Tflc school is 
equipped- with stock, including dairy cattle, jugs, and poultry for 
in.-t motional purposes. 

Housewives and others in the neighborhood who are^not in a posi- 
tion to attend the classes daily may avail themselves of instruction 
in any subject ami come to flie school for advice whenever they doMre 
it. in connection with the. home work.* The. teachers visit regularly 
the homes of the persons who desire their guidance in the dilliculties 
id" household management and visit regularly also the homes of their 
pupils to sec how they are carrying out the instructions received at 
the school. They also distribute among their pupils settings of eggs 
of approved breeds, garden seeds, etc. During the potato-spraying 
NMMin thry superintend the w?o nf spraying machines supplied to the 
school by the department for lending to farmers. 

The Doiighglvnn School is located in Roscommon County. in west 
central Irekuuh about (1 miles from the village of Ca-tlerea, the 
nr. i rest point to the railroad. It is iocatedjjn a manor house put*, 
cha.-ed with y farm of 7*> acres by an order of nuns, the Kran'emean 
* Mi»ioiiarii^ id' Mary, froth tln/iongc>i (, d districts bon’d. It was 
", a part of a great estate which the board seized and divided into 

. small holding.-, under the laud -purchase act of 1MC*. 1 All of the 
> tmirMClion in the.schopl is given by nuns of this order. The school 

‘ is open to all who w! h to enter. Inrwevor, w ithout re-trirtioti as to 

religious deiiominal ion. 

In addition to these nine >ehools, there are a few residential'* 
schools of domestic science In Irehmd in which instruction in Imtler 11 
making ami poultry keeping is given, and for which special aid is 
- * provided by t lie department. Among these may he mentioned the 

schools of domestic training at Ihmmanway, County Cork;M)un- 
drmn. County Tipperary: and Drishane, County Cork. 


ITINERANT INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE THROUGH 
COUNTY INSTRUCTORS OR AGRICULTURAL A CENTS. 


In each county in Ireland there is a “county committee on a grumC- , 
ture ” or a u county committee on agriculture and technical instruc- . 
lion,” which has- charge of various agricultural development schemes 
or projects supported by county funds, and of schemes wjrich have 
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' tlie approval of the department and are supported in part bv de- 
pnnrncnt f»n Am.,* U,c t c in dep.rio pirn, rt hit 

o " j msnM.r. E .,el, pc™ I l 1( , 

J " " ' V * J "1 oii't m.-ri t anil Penmen in .b.i, c in 

diM'liar^ro of many of its functions. 

, TI "‘ 1 lt * I ,;l 11 ' i • e-' ' t is interested in several other projects-, |.y 
l 1 "" l "-.v-lmcp;ng. hutter-nu.ki,,. hortioui- 
t.i , and bee-keepi.m an, I for. general instruction in farming in the 
con^ted diMru-ts, I h.s last is atlminis.ered by the department 
< nett t-ie others l.v (be enmity eonunittees on airrieultnre. uitli 
be < epanmett, , eooperatn.n. For earl, „f these the etnplovnten. of 
• ’ ' '* ri ‘M M ired. The instrnetors in • punltrv ami 

I. It.er.tttakmy are all women.. The nativities -of the instrnetors are 
si in i lar 1 1 1 1 1 n ■'(■ ( 1 1 the ayrieiilt lira I instrnetors given below. Spenal ■ 
iiu* to f:irli scheme is made later. 

•Hi.' depart, net Vs plan of instniet ion in agriculture has been m 

opcciiinii cMch ve;i r >imv pit)7. s l.v 

. . " '* vuunly committee of 

a_. i; iittnrr. During the year HO:'.- If. t:, nistrnetors tdatrv ami 

melmled ) were employed under the scheme 

, , "' M ' "" 1V a|,i ’. :ls **> County Cork, an nnn-r„i|v 

la i fie (ouniy : 2 m earl, of S eo.mt.es; ami 1 in each of the remain — 

7 ^' tl ' V Xr, f‘ n,,ns - :l11 tlu ^ i"**nie„,rs bad bee, r trained 

in the a-t tetdtnra 1 department ol the Ih.yal College of Seienee. 

, i in* diit ics of i In* instructor^ cmhfacc 

:xz, - 

X” y '" e " f i " l| ""' nn " li " 1 ' 1 ; "" 1 -""X -xperi, 

'o' AN"i - , til,- i a* I i \ i, ) 1 1 a | a, Hi,.,, an,! insl melt, either l,v means vKh, 
f.itms m* I i t v corn's) lomlt'inr ; * ‘ 

" x >1 fen ilizers r, v ,ti,^ staffs 

nn«l llic utM-tls :i 1 h | si zv iml 1 1 1 i a ;i I u> \ * 

V’” "" for die' rnnsent „f the tlepa, In „ w 

see;,,;;, .ti n, ,, sll llin „ „ f 

^ 

F. I .M I n.V l T' in, " i ' l y i,, i r,,, ' , " , " i,,n n>Wir,li "-' 'b'l'artimmfs a,Ti- 

aim at Ml,., mes. an, I tin- department's hist Hutton* far the trtiliiin K nf vouir- 
Men in fimninvr. ,*t,\ . ' lMl » 

. These tit, ties Tri„g the instructors into touch with nil sections of 
the ngnnilttirnl community and enable them to supply the denart- 
■nent with valuable information on matters concerning the. imri- 
cultural interests of the country. ^ 

Some idea of the activities of the county instrnetors mav be gath- 
ered from the following data. In 1913-14, in addition td temdiing. 
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the 1,281 students in 84 winter agricultural classes,' mentioned 
later, instructors delivered 750 lectures at 518 centers, with a total 
attendance of 37.250 persons. The number of visits paid to farmers 
was 10.000. approximately 422 visits to each instructor. The in- 
structors laid down 787 field experiments and 2,132 demonstration 
plats and also supervised the carrying out of 00 experiments- in 
the (Veiling of live stock. The experiments included principally 
mammal experiments and experiments with varieties of seed. The 
demonstration plats are intended to bring in a practical manner, to 
the notice of farmers, results obtained by using various manures, 
varieties of seeds, or methods of cultivation which experiments have 
shown to he the most profitable. The plats are situated, as a rule, 
in fields adjacent to public roads and are conspicuously labeled. 

An annual general conference of the county instructors and of the 
department's agricultural stall' is held at the Royal College of Sci- 
ence. and lasts four or five days. At this conference a series of 
lectures by specialists is arranged, and an opportunity is given for 
discussion of the problems met hv each of the field workers. The 
department arranges annually an educational tour for a limited 
number of the instructors.. extending over a fortnight, in which they 
are sent to Knglaml. Scotland, Wales, or to the Continent to ob- 
. serve the work q0bt\wr men occupied in positions similar to their 
own. as well as to observe agricultnrdl methods in the countries 

. 1 t/rh-ufhirul nr/mncs for ront/este/I district nddition to the 

county instructors, the department employs 4 agricultural over- 
seers'. aided by 52 assistants, in connection with various schemes of 
agricultural instruct ion in the congested districts. These' schemes 
" are administered hv the department directly ^d are supplementary 
to the ordinary agricultural schemes carried out bv the county com- 
mittees on agriculture; The work of the four overseers amj- tlicir. # 
assistants is confined to the newly settled regions, instructing settlers 
how to perform ordinary farm operations, assisting them in secur- 
ing implements, and advising them relative to conducting their 
farms. In addition to the 52 assistant overseers, special demon- 
stnifcnrs in potato spraying are. employed during the summer months, 
11 being employed during the summer of 1014. The overseers also 
eonduct demonstration plats to illustrate methods of cultivation, the 
advantages of good seeds, and suitable manures. The sites for the 
plats are provided, by the farmers, the department supplying’ the 
seeds and manures at about one-half cost on condition that they 
agree to carry out the directions of the overseers in regard to culti- 
vation. In selecting plats, overseers select ns far as. possible sites 
that may readily come under the observation of farmers in the dis- 
trict, land near, public roads being generally chosen if otherwise. 
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suitable. The plats are labeled conspicuously, so that passers-by 
may easily grasp the lessons intended to be conveyed. In 1906-7 
the year when this work began, there were nearly 9,000 of these' 
demonstration plats; in 1913-14 there were over 12,000, 

'Hie representative of the Bureau .of Education visited a newly 
settled region near Castlerea. in county Roscommon, and saw at 
hist hand the work of ,„ie. of the local agricultural overseers who 
had under his supon ismn about 200 holdings of 40 acres each. Most 
of the land occupied l.y these biddings was former] v pasturage. 
>ow it is being settled to a large extent. A description of the 
activities of this particular overseer is given in -the Report of the 
Royal ( anadiau (’ommission on Industrial Training and Technical 
JLdiicntmn in the following words: 

The lo,.;,| nprirulhnji overseer spend, his whole Mine nmo„ K about 150 

holders, there I Mine, ime..in,.l,-te.l at the I Mho visit of 

the coimnissii.il. J ho "vei-scer helps them to bey-in the- use of new implements 

and machines, su.-h.ns el.illed |.|ows: oultivnlors. mowers eic. The " 

were also fri von smae as-lM.n.rr l.y the depanment. enable il.em M ,,l„mn 
sm ' , " !ll ' lmu ' r . v - niaeliine was i„ he sume.l or pat to n 

nuniliei- „f il,o neieliliorinc fanners would eomo to one nbnv in learn all they 

Jl ' ;r " ' vas s, "' l ‘ "" rl; "•£ overseer would \ Kit ,,b„nt 10 

^fnrni- d.iil.v. oflenne emm-el. nnsweriiw (piostions. nn.l helping' The ..e..r.|e to 
understn nil die diilieul I ies of their c.ee„|>;„ ion. and how to ,neel them sneeess- 
fnllv. tins overseer Im.l miendeU one » inter aerie, ,ln,,- :i | e„nrsc of p; 
nml formerly n,;,n.w,-,| „ larye farm for so,,, e fear years in ,he conn.v „f Cork' 

a l"‘Lai, Ins umh as n'ei-.M-r at a -y ..f £r,r, „ year. an. I is Now rereiviie- 

he Maximum for that class, which is imu year. un-seers are ,,sed 

hy the depart mein to cn.lnei winter .lasses. f „ hold or p. -ive in, 

Ollier ms, ruction than llial-in, parted th the farmers li.eir own places' ’ ' 

Poit/tiy !.;ep,n ; i <nul hvUrr-mnl-infj .Wu-wx— The department’s 
scheme of instruction in poultry keeping has l.ccn in operation in 
every county since l-.um. In 1909. the first year. g:i instructors were 
employed: .39 instructors were employed in liild-ll. ()f j | it . gp 
instructors, 1 >3 act in the dual capacity of instructors in noilltrv 
keeping anil butter .making. 

The instructor in poultry helps to establish poultry stations for • 
direct improvement in the quality of poultry stock, and gives instruc- 
tion through special poultry classes atul by persi, mil' visits at the 
houses ftf poultry .keepers. There are now 1.10.3 stations for the 
distribution <rf settings of hen, duck, and goose eggs, and 779 turkey 
stations. The total number of elapses held was 139, with 1 800 
students in attendance. 

The butter-making scheme was 'in operation in 1913-14 in 29 
comities, and 36 instructors were employed, of whom 23, as already 
stated, also gave instruction in poultry keeping. The most impor- 
tant work of the instructor consists in conducting practical classes 
in butter making at selected centers. These classes are held for - a 
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period of from two to four weeks, with daily instruction of Wdess 
than two hours. All pupils take part in the practical work. During 
the year (1013-14) 19* classes were held, with 2.G23 pupils in daily 
attendance. The instructors, when not engaged in class work, visit 
dairies and give demonstrations in the making of butter by means 
oh the equipment actually in use at the places visited. During the 
vear. 0,734 demonstrations were held and 110 lectures were given, 
with an attendance of nearly 2.000 persons. ' 

tnul bt'fka* /'//p/ s<'hrme $. — In the 33 counties 41 in- 
structors were employed. 33 of whom gave instruction in both horti- 
culture and beekeeping. 3 in horticulture alone, and 3 in beekeeping 
alone* The duties of the instructors consist principally of visiting 
and giving instruction at gardens and cottage plats. Wherever pos- 
sible. demonstrations were arranged- and conducted for the benefit of 
local residents. 330 being conducted during the season. 

Stnn?nart /. — During 1913-14 there were employed 138 persons by 
conntv committees on agriculture in connection with the four prin- 
cipal schemes of itinerant instruction: 43 county instructors in agri- 
culture were employed. 41 in hortieulture and beekeeping. *23 in 
poultry and butter making. 19 in poultry, atul 13 in butter making, 
lit addition. 2 tillage demonstrators were employed by one county 
committee: 3 instructors in home^baeon curing. 1 in each of three 
counties: 2 plowing demonstrators. 1 in each of two counties: and I 
airrieultural o\erseer for congested districts in one county. r lhis is 
a total of 1 13 separate persons employed for agricultural instruction 
by the 33 county committees in cooperation with the department. 

In connection with itinerant instruction in agriculture, admin- 
istered directly by the department, there were employed 4 overseers, 
with 92 assistants, giving insti nct ion to small farmers in tlu* con- 
gested districts of the west : 20 instructors in flax growing in districts 
where flax is the staple crop; and 8 instructors in creamery manage- 
ment to assist in the improvement of the management of the 
creameries. 


RURAL EXTENSION SCHOOLS IN AGRICULTURE, 
POULTRY, AND PUTTER MAKING. 

The “rural extension schools” are itinerant schools under the di- 
rection of the county committees on agriculture, which decide iipon 
the number* and the locations and appoint local committees to secure 
suitable rooms and make the other necessary local arrangements. 
They are supported in part by county funds and in part by depart- 
ment funds. Whatever equipment is. needed in the schools is pur- 
chased by the county committee and is carried from . one location to 
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the next. \ ery little is neodc^i for the agricultural classes or for 
ilie poultry classes. The regular instruction is given by the county 
agriculturalists ami by the county instructors in butter making and 
11 I »*' , iltry keeping. The classes are held in central buildings pro- 
'"le.l by local committees and approved by the county committee. 
It may be an unused dwelling, a town' hall, courthouse, or any suit- 
able place. \ 

II i till r iif/i'ioiilturnl flosses . — Winter agricultural classes were op- 
erated in Id Id-] 4 in $4 centers in 29 counties, with a total enrollment 
of I.— SI. J his number does not include the similar classes in 
poultry and butter making. Kach class is held not more than four, 
nor less than two days weekly during a period of from la to 20 
weeks, between the middle of October and the middle of March. 
Classes; meet both morning and afternoon and are taught bv count v 
itinerant instructors in agriculture, assisted where necessary bv 
special teachers. Ibis plan has been in operatiojn since 1909-10, 
when id classes in 2C> counties were held. 

Kor admission to the classes, candidates must he If. years of age 
and engaged’ in farming work in the county. Xo fee is charged for 
the course, but students must provide their own supplies. Those 
who reside at a distance greater than 3 miles from the class center 
are allowed their railway expenses. Students whose attendance 
and progress have been satisfactory receive special preference in 
connection with the Department of Agriculture apprenticeships at 
the agricultural stations and agricultural schools. 

liie course of instruction includes soils. -tillages, nmnuves. seed-, 
grasses, weeds, farm posts, treatment of pasture, cropping, man- 
agement of live stock, winter dairying, valuation of manures and 
Iceding slulfs. simple farm-account keeping and farm calculations, 
mciism ation. elementary chain surveying, and element nrv science 
explanatory to the principles underlying' ordinary farm practice. 

tar as possible, the lessons are illustrated l.v practical demon- 
stration. 

II inter butter making amt poultry kerning rlassrs,—T\w classes 
’are separate and are either in butter making or in, poultry keeping. 
They are for girls only. Teaching these classes is a part of the work 
of the county instructors m these subjects. During the year 191 3 1 1 
the 30 butter-making instructors previously mentioned held 19.1 
classes, the 39 poultry instructors 139 classes. The classes met in all 
cases two hours a day for five days each week for from two to four 
weeks. The .work is all practical. Tn the lmtter-niaking schools, a 
churn is provided for every Two girls. In the poult rV-keeping 
schools, girls bring their own poultry for lessons in killing, dress 
ing, and preparing for market. The poultry classes are held in coin- 
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munities where 'poultry is available for demonstration purposes a id 


study. 

In tlie butter-making schools the instructor gives a lesson the first 
x day on butter making, followed by a demonstration. Each follow- 
ing day the two-hour period is devoted to butter making by the girls 
'themselves, except a short period each day during which the instructor 
lectures on such subjects as sanitary housing of dairy cattle, milking, 
treatment of milk, construction of dairy, cream separation, ripening, 
churning, milk records, and calf rearing. The pupils take notes, 
which tlie instructor corrects. An examination is held at the close 
of the session. 

The equipment for a class of 12 girls costs approximately $250. 
It includes 0 end-over-end churns, 0 butterworkers, and 0 sets of 
small-equipment, such as measures, skimmers, scoops, sieves, brushes, 
thermometers, buckets, cream pans, etc., and one pair of scales with 
weights, Gerber butter-fat tester, hand separator, portable boiler, 
lactometer, butter trough,' 20-gallon " railroad can, etc. 

In the poultry-keeping classes lectures and demonstrations are 
given oil breeds* and breeding, rearing and management, housing, 
chicken rearing, feeding, winter egg production, selecting and test- 
ing eggs, marketing and packing eggs, preservation of eggs, prepara- 
tion and marketing table poultry, and poultry diseases. Pupils take 
part in practical work in packing and testing eggs, making a hatching 
nest and setting the hen, fattening, killing, plucking, and preparing 
for market, use of incubator and brooder. 

The equipment for the course costs approximately $65. It includes 
tables ^, t russing boards, knives, folding ‘coop for sick hens, buckets, 
brushes, plucking baskets, spring-hook weighing machine, egg tester, 
toe punch for marking chickens, setting nest,' incubator, brooder, 
dissecting instruments, etc. 

Girls who have satisfactorily completed either the butter-making 
or poultry-keeping c asses are given preference in awarding scholar- 
ships to the Munster ct Ulster Dairy Institute. . - j 


Itinerant schools taught hV county in* true tors employed by county committees 
on agriculture and the departments 
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RURAL EXTENSION SCHOOLS TN HOUSEHOLD AR?TS 
HOME INDUSTRIES, AND FARM CARPENTRY ^ ’ 

The division of technical instruction of the Department of Agri- 
culture and lechnical Instruction is cooperating with the division 
of agriculture m certain forms of technical training, both for men 
and women, to supplement the extension teaching; in agriculture. 

he work for men is largely farm carpentry. The work for women 
is of two kmds-the teaching of industries which seek to provide 
for the home itself what the home needs, and those which mav 
aid chiefly in increasing the family income. The first includes 
such activities as better housekeeping, and knitting, spinning, and 
sewing for the family;- the second includes lace making, crochet 
malcrog sprigging, embroidery, shirt making, hand spinning, etc. 

it lattei kind of .work has been encouraged in the congested dis- 
tricts more than ,n other places on nrtou.it of the dilliculties of 
seeming a satisfactory living without income from outside 
I- or rural districts as a whole the department desires to exert its 
m luence to assist ... providing for the home what the l,on,e needs 
rather than in increasing the family income through the manufacture 

princIple' CtS ^ SlUe ' ^ i,ttitU ‘ ,C ' S gui<led by the blowing 

is meant not merely or simply the making of tiling which ,-iwi he evelmnLl 

wirnTTf . t ". e ° f ,hil ^ nnu-rwi.se have te he ,um K h, 

, * U ls ' vel1 ,0 emphasize this fn.-t 11ml to out thnt 

, '"" frles Indiscriminately pursuetl, like other good thin'-- have their 

0t3s rS (if s' V 011,1 10,1,1 " ,0m - 0lV0S t0 tw " uilsclilevo.is leinh-ni'li's. among 

the fnmih- to t.° r "'° “ Wny of ''"-"-"'K the' members of 

the fnmil} to the very youngest In n fevorisb struggle to iner tia ■>- 

chimron n' ! l,C f l ;; , " IStr> ' ,0 th " " f s -'uiitiilion, of the od„“ 

chlhlren. and of the general comfort an.l happiness of tl,e home- (2) neglect' 

of nsrlcufture through the temptation to give more time ,o those mdasu- es 
than proper care of the farm justifies. 1 ' 

to T ,wi iTh 1 ' D »P“rtnient of Technical Instruction has attempted 
^oatoid the evils referred to by insisting that wherever' money is 
gnen from public funds to schools in. aid of home industries, it is 
on the condition that domestic economy .shall also be taught. 

le activities of this division have taken several forms : Affording 
free expert advice relative to the establishment of an industry and 
during its growth, the training of masters and foremen for the xtiral 
industries and conducting rural extension schools in domestic 
economy, the home in dustries, and elementary farm carpentry. 

1 From the Report of the Recess Committee. . . ' — 
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The rural-extension schools are run cooperatively with the county 
committees oir technical instruction. Instructors are employed by 
the county committees, with the approval of the department, which 
_pays five-ninths of the salary of each. The county committees pur- „ 
chase the necessary equipment for instruction and this is transported 
frofi it)ne school to the next. The county committees also make gen- 
eral arrangements for the itinerary of the instructors and decide 
where schools shall be held. Local communities desiring schools 
must take 4 lie initiative and make application to the county commit- 
tee. The committees, as a rule, are able to grant only a fraction of 
these applications; however, they act favorably on as many as pos- 
sible. In determining which to grspit, they take into consideration 
an equitable distribution about the county, the number of people who 
desire to attend in each community, and similar factors. 

The county committees require a local committee to be formed 
nherever schools have been awarded, the local committees being 
charged with the duties of finding buildings suitable for the classes 
and making all local arrangements. The. building may be a vacant 
dwelling house, a schoolhouse. village hall, court room, or any 
other suitable place. Usually the building or room is rented, but in 
several instances buildings have been purchased as permanent quar- 
ters for these itinerant schools, being used at different times for the 
cooking school, the carpentry school, and the wintek agricultural 
classes under the county instructor in agriculture. When the time 
comes foe the scliook in one of the communities selected, the equip- 
ment is brought by the instructor from the last school, and with the 
help of the local committee is placed iii the room provided and 
arranged for work. The equipment .generally remains eight \#cks 
in each location, and there are two classes each day for five'days in 
the week, one from 4 to 6 in the afternoon, the other from 7 to 9 in 
the evening. To these classes are admitted persons beyond the school 
age who are engaged in. farm or farmhouse work. If the afternoon 
classes are not too full, boys and girls over 14 years of age attending 
-public schools are admitted. The standard classes are from 16 to 20 
Students; there are seldom more than 20 admitted. Each complete 
course, includes approximately 40 lessons of two hours each, the 
largei-part of the time being taken up with practical work. 

The subjects of instruction in the schools for women are the ordi- 
nary household arts, including cookery, laundry work, home sewing, 
home nursing and hygiene, and various home industries. The cook- 
ing lessons consist of instruction and practice in preparing plain and 
ordinary dishes, and include such useful information as the manage- 
ment of the cook stove, choickumd* selection of foods, utilization of 
scraps of food, recipes for.siek persons, etc. The course also includes 
simple instruction in hygiene and simple household accounts. The & 







:: :r ng T ers iess ° ns ,n *»™d>ng, patching, 

tc., making patterns and cutting out, principally garments worn by 

children. Ihe equipment for a cooking school includes a kitchen 

lange; five folding work tables, each large enough for four girls- 

", V l v on C: '| bine ^ C0, " aining a su l ) l ,l . v of ordinary kitcl.cn 
-I tens, Is for 20 girls. It costs approximately $-200. The Equipment 

a .sew mg school costs much less. It includes scoring tables, pat- 
terns, a sewing machine, and other minor articles needed. 

1 he carpentry schools resemble the schools of domestic science in 
their plan of organization. The equipment consists, usAi rule, of 
eight carpenter benches and the tools necessary for elementary car- 
penter work. 'The •course includes the making of simple pieces of 
furniture or equipment needed in the farm home or about the farm 
J he cost of maintaining the itinerant schools of domestic science 
and of carpentry is not great, outside of the salaries of the in- 
btructors A small fee is charged to pupils both in the domestic 
science schools and in the manual schools, to pay in part for the 
supplies used. r I he things made are given to the students for use 
at home. Ihe fee amounts to the equivalent of 25 cents in some 
schools and ;>0 cents in others for the entire course. This hardly 
pays f,.r the material used. The total cost of each school, the rent 
° - u> building included but salary omitted, is from $15 to $->5 or 
Iron, 50 cents to $1 per .pupil. ‘The cost of transportation from one 
locution to the next is very little, as the distances are not great and 
the roads are good. 

Moiintmellick,niay be g ive " iis ™ illustration of a village which 

has secured a permanent house for the annual itinerant schools of 
domestic scieifcc. This village of 250 persons has a cottage fitted 
up. for the school and for a permanent demonstration in good’ house- 
keeping. The building is a typical stone cottage, with slate roof one 
story in height, about 20 feet long and 14 feet wide, used several 
years as a private dwelling. After several improvements and reno- 
vations had been made such as providing a new door, new window 
frames, and whitewashing the walls, the building was furnished with 
such furniture as is used or might bo used in the neighboring homes 
Ihe equipment was all purchased ifi local stores, and the cost of f„r- 
mshing was made one of the lessons of the course. In'this particular 
school classes were held in the cottage in the afternoon from 2 to 5 
p. m. The lessons were not formal in chnraeter, ench student being 
assigned some duty fqr the day, such as cleaning, (lusting, cooking 
etc. Included in the course of instruction was bread making: baking- 
cooking meats, soups, vegetables; preserving and pickling; laundry 
.work; plain sewing; and lectures on .sanitation and hW As the 
cottage was small only 9 pupils could l>e enrolled in the class and 
to^the 9 wus given a course of 10 lessons or a total of 30 fifes of 
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Teachers for these extension schools are trained by the department 
in two special schools established for this purpose — women for 
domestic science at the Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, 
at Kilmacud. a suburb of Dublin; men for manual instruction and 
carpentry at the departnumt’s “Industrial Annex,” in Dublin. 

The Irish Training School of Domestic Economy . — This is a resi- 
. (Initial institution housed in what was formerly a large private 
residence, with 3 acres of land. The house provides ample accom- 
modation for the teachers and students, in addition to class and 
recreation rooms. On the land is a fruit and vegetable garden.. The 
school gives two courses, first a course extending over one year in 
household management, t^e object of which is to train girls for the 
management of their own homes. Those who have satisfactorily 
completed this course may be admitted to a two-year course of 
training for teachers of domestic economy. Only those who show 
themselves particularly well equipped for teaching are selected. . 

The course in household management includes instruction in cook- 
ery and kitchen work. laundry work, home sewing and dressmaking, 
household routine, and the keeping of household accounts. It also 
includes instruction in. elementary science, home hygiene, sick nurs- 
ing, and in business methods and simple bookkeeping. 

The additional tw o years' provided for those training for teach- 
ing include the study of the principles of practical elementary sci- 
ence involved in domestic work, cookery, laundry work, dressmaking 
and home sewing, and housewifery. Much of the work is practice. 
In addition, practical instruction ‘in home hygiene, sick nursing, and 
horticulture is given, and instruction in the theory and practice of 
education. 

Admission to the school is by examination in academic subjects 
and in. cookery and needlework. The examination in academic sub- 
jects includes English, one modern language, and arithmetic. The 
examination in cookery includes simple exercises in the preparation 
of dishes to illustrate primary methods in boiling, stewing, roasting, 
frying, baking, etc.; in needlework tests to show ability to sew „ 
on ordinary underclothing. A fee ofnpproxiniatclv $100 a year is 
charged each student, which includes tuition, residence, and board 
during the 40 weeks of the session. 

Th^ school session begins each year in September and ends in June. 
During the 1913-14 session 33 students were enrolled, 13 iq the lowest 
class, or the class in household management, and 20 in the teacher- 
training course. 

The departments industrial annex . — The institution provides an 
«pght months’ course t to train artisans to give instruction in wood- 
work, as county itinerant instructors, or as instructors in technical* 
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m woodworking and mechanical drawing, but includes lessons on 
timbersytools. and the management of classes. Students are required 
to attendVrtain designated classes for two hours three evenings each 
ueek in the Metropolitan School of Art and (he Cite of Dublin Tech- 
nical N hool. Admission is by competitive examination open only 
to qualified carpehtyrs, joiners; pattern makers, and cabinetmakers 
0 ^ om “* to .*0 years of age, Thu examination includes writ ton tests 
m hng.ssh composition, arithmetic, and worktop drawing ilII( ] a 
practical test in curpuntrw, ^ 

• The department grants each yeaE Jo successful candidates 16 
seludarsliius entitling the holders to free instruction, a maintenance 
allow,,,,, ^,f approximately *7.20 per week during the eight months 
of the session, and railroad fare to Dublin and return 
Special classes or itinerant schools in Jace making and spri-mm 
a*> held m several parts of Ireland. Fermanagh County haTthe 
arrest nunihcr of these schools. The countv committee on technical 
instruction. ,n cooperation with the department, emploved in 1913-14 
eight lace-making and sprigging teachers. These teachers give in- 
struction in various centers fixgd by the, countv committee, with the 
approval of the department, of at least 6 hours per week throughout 
a 1 l weeks session. The. instructors also spend part of their time in 
v,. siting homes where lace is made and in giving personal instruction 
1- or training teachers the county Committee, in cooperation' with the 
department, maintains th ^ T. rc.hu nr, School for Lac H Teacher* in 
connection with the county technical school at Enniskillen the county 
seat, do this school are admitted each year by the countv committee 
a number of young women from the county, 20 years of age and over 
who possess special ability in lace making and sprigging f 0r „ ,o 
months course, which includes lace making, sprigging, laundering 
’Tawng and design, English, commercial arithmetic, ami l,v<doue 
A number of women selected by the department are admitted to the 
schoo from other j^rts of Ireland. They are awarded scholarships 
after being selected by competitive examination and must show that 
they have n satisfactory general education and proficiency in crochet 
work and sprigging. The scholarships are of approximately *121 in 
value and are sufficient to pay for tuition, residence, and tf'oard 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI 
CULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Th% Department of Agriculture and Technioai InstnSkm of 
relapjL>aR organized in 1900, in accordance with nn’act of Parlia- 
ment passed in .1899. ^ _ 
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1904, entitled “Ireland in the JJew Century” Sir Horace writes of 
the needs in Ireland for such a department as follows: 

The story of the new movement begins in the jrnr 1889, when a few Irishmen, 
the writer of these pages (Sir Horace Plunkett) among them, set themselves 
the task of bringing home to the rural population of Ireland the fact that t heir 
prosperity was in their own hands much more than they were generally led to 
believe. 1 have already pointed out that in order to direct the Jrish rnlml to- 
ward practical tiffin irs, and in order effectively to arouse and apply the latent 
capacities of the Irish jx’ople to their chief Industry, Agriculture, we* must rely 
upon associative as distinct from individual effort: or, in other words, we must 
pet the jHMtple to do their business together, rather finin'* separately, as the 
English do. Fortunately foi ns, it happened that this course, which was clearly 
indicated by the character nml temperament of t ho people, was equally pre- 
scribed by economic considerations. The population and wealth of Ireland are, I 
need hardly say, so predominantly agricultural that the welfare of the country 
must depend upon the welfare of the farming classes. It >s notorious that the 
industry by which these classes live has for /The last quarter of n century be- 
come less and loss profitable. It is also rernjng/cri that the prime cause of ngrb 
cultural depression — foreign compe’illon — is not likely to be reniofed, while that 
Iroin the colonies is likely, to increase. The extraordinary development of rapid 
and cheap transit, together with recently Invented processes of preservation, 
have enabled the more favored producers in t jic nnw lv developed countries of 
both hemisphere^ successfully to enter into competition in the Hrltish markets 
with the farmers of these islands. The agricultural producers in other 
European countries, although to sonic extent protected by tariffs, have had to 
face similar conditions: hut In most of these countries, though not in the United 
Kingdom, the fanners have so changed their methods, to meet the altered cir- 
cumstances, that they siKun to have gained by improvement at home ns much 
ns they have lost by competition from abroad. Tims our farmers find them- 
selves harassed, tirst. by t lie cheaper production from vast tracts of virgin soil 
In the uttermost parts of Hit earth, and, secoffilly, by n nearer and keener 
competition from the belter organized • and l»et tor-educated producers of the^ 


To remedy these conditions, the few niyn mentioned by Sir 


England and other countries, developed a plan for Ireland, anj} 
conducted a campaign to create*' sentiment in favor of it and estab- 
lished a few associations. By 189! the movement ‘had gathered 
considerable volume, and ft meeting was Held in Dublin in April, 
at which the Irish Agricultural Organization Society (now com- 
monly known as the I. A. 0. S.) was formed. In the first instance 
it was to consist of philanthropic persons; later were included in 
its membersh ip. the, societies which had been already created and 
others as they were established. Sir Horace Plunkett \yas its 
first president. He wrpter in 1903 : 

growth of the movement In the last nine ^enrs underthe fostering 
care of th? t A. <X 8. is highly satisfactory. the autumn V this year 
(I0$$) considerably over. $00 suCJetjes had flkea establish^ the, number 
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Evan If such lenders had the intimate knowledge possessed by the committee 
of one of these associations as to the character and capacity of the borrower, 
they would not be able to satisfy themselves that the loan was required for a 
really productive purpose; nor would they be able to see that it was properly 
applied to the stipulated object. One pf the rules of the cooperative brinks 
provides for the expulsion of a member who does not apply the money to the 
agreed productive purpose. But although these “banks ” are almost ^nvariably 
situated in very poor districts, there has been no necessity to put this rule in 
force in a single Instance. Spciai influences seem to be qfaite sufficient to secure 
obedience to' the association's laws. 

Another advantage conferred by the association is that the term for which 
money is advanced is a matter of agreement between the borrower and the 
bank. The hard and fast term of three months which prevails in Ireland for 
small loans is unsuited to the requirements of the agricultural industry, as 
for instance, when a man borrows money to sow a crop and has to repay it 
before harvest. The society borrows at 4 or 5 per cent and lends at 5 or C per 
cent. In some cases the congested districts board or the Department of Agri- 
culture has made loans to these banks at 3 per cent. This erytbles the societies 
to lend at the popular rate of 1 penny for the use of 1 pound for a month. 
The expenses of the administration are very small. As the credit of these asso- 
ciations develops, they will become n depository for the savings of the 
.community, to the great advantage of both lender and borrower. The latter 
generally makes an enormous profit out of those loans, which have accordingly 
gained the name of " the lucky money,” and we fimfc in practice, that he always 
repays the association and almost invariably with punctuality. a 


The agricultural cooperative movement became very successful, and 
exceedingly popular. From it, however, developed a feeling that 
something further was heeded, and the opinion that Ireland should 
have a board of agriculture similar to those existing in other coun- 
tries, with power to control certain features of the agricultural indus^ 
tries and to stimulate agricultural development through state aid. As 
a result there was formed, largely through the efforts of those most 
prominent in the I. 0. A. S., the committee known as the u recess 
committee,” which sat in the Parliamentary recess, consisting of 
.Irish members of Parliament nominated t>y the leaders of the dif- 
ferent sections and others selected by* these members. This com- 
mittee, which was formed in the fall of 1895, made an inquiry into 
the means by which the Government could best promote the develop- 
ment of the agricultural and industrial resources, making a first- 
hand study of conditions and progress in several European countries. 
Information was also obtained from the United States and Canada, 
Its recommendations were for a department of Government to be 
specially created, with ft minister directly responsible to Parliament 
at its head, and financial support from the imperial treasury to be 
administered in* aid to agriculture and industries in Ireland Upon 
principles fully described* , The report o£ the committee was issued 
Augjisfc, 1896, and puMic opinion in fayor of its prpgraals gr&w 
vapidly* Before the end of ther^eae 1896 a committee representing 
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“no fhP T h P ^ lndustrlal interests of the country waited 
rLd t Government in order to press upon them ,the urgent 
need of the new department. As a result a bill .was introduced 

other'll^ aF iam *ff f ° T Uo ,' vin " - vear - h »t withdrawn on account of 

0 nr measures affect, ng Ireland before Parliament. In 1890 another 

and becam? a the - *■**■«* ^ 

two assistant secretaries (one in respect of agriculture^? one 
of technical Instruction), as well as certain heads of branches and a ? num 
her of inspectors, instructors, ollicers. and servants. The recess committee 

hea'd o^T"’^' h8d laUI S ' reSS ' U ’ on ,lK ' iln l H>r, ance of having at the 
head o the department a new minister who should he directly responsible 

to Parliament ; and. accordingly, It was arranged that the vlce p'esident 
shou d be its direct ministerial head. The act provided that the department 

fn . US W ° rk * >y a comK ‘ il of ^culture and two boards 
and also by a ^consultative a>m..iJtree to advise ^upon educational questions. 

It was created to fuiiill two main purpWs. I n the first place ' It 
was to consolidate in one authority certain interiT^mmctions of "overn- 
ment In connection with the business concerns of the people which until ihe' 
creation of the department, were scat tens 1 over some half dozen Jrds i d 
to p ace these functions under the direct controf and responsibility of the' new 
minister. n,e second purpose was to provide means by which the Government 
and the People might work together In developing the resources of the country 
so far as State intervention could be legitimately applied to this end 
To accomplish the first object two distinct Government departments, the 
veterinary department of the Privy Connell and the oflice of the motors 
or Irish fisheries, were merged in the new department. The importune to 
tlm economic life of the country of having the laws for safeguarding our 
frTud r ,h " f l r0,n , (llsenst, • mir c . r °P s frtm, insect pests, our farmers from 

of fids r whlT " ^ fer ‘ 1 " ZerS Un " feo<lins stulrs untl ln adulteration 

of fopds (which compote with their products), administered h.v a department 

generally concerned for the fnrpilng industry need not be labored. Similarly 

1 wa ! '' e11 ,lmt the ,IUVS for the protection of both sea and inland fisheries 
should be administered by the authority whose function It was to develop 
tliMe- industries There was also transferred from South Kensington the 
administration of the science and arts grants and the grant ln aid of techni- 
cal instruction, together with the : control of several national Institutions 'the 

ihL rr t r ,,t r bel n g th , e ° f ScIence Metropo’litan 

School of Art ; for they, ln a sense, would stand at the head of much of the 

TT ' V ? r i, Whl f h W ° U,(1 be reqUlr0<1 for the conte mplated -agricultural and 
industrial developments. The Albert Institute at Glasnevln and the Munster 
Institute in Cork, both Institutions Tor teaching practical agriculture were as 
a matter of course, handed over from the board. of national education 
* • • • * . * , 

The newly, created powers of the department; which were nd'ded to- and cm 
ordinated with thejggrlous preexisting functions of . the several departments 
whose consolidation l have mentioned aboveptelrly fulBlleil the recommenda- 
tion of the recess committee that the department should have « a wide reference 
.?£ h «“d " - These powers include jthe adding, Improving, and 'develop- 
‘^•culture in all Its branches ; horticulture, forestry, home add cottnve 
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industries; sea and inland fisheries; the aiding and facilitating of the transit 
nf produce; and the organization of a system of education in science and art, 
and in technology as applied to_ these various subjects. The provision oT tech- 
nical Instruction suitable to the needs of the few manufacturing centers in 
Ireland was included, but need nftt be dealt with 'in any detail in these pages, 
since, as I have said before, the "questions connected therewith are more or 
loss common to all centers and have no specially Irish significance. 

For all the administrative functions transferred to 'the new department, 
moneys are, as before, annually voted by Parliament. Toward the fulfillment 
of the second purpose mentioned above — the development of the resources of 
the country irpon t he principles of the recess committee— an annual income of 
IHMMKXK which was derived in about equal parts from Irish and imperial 
sources, and is called the department’s endowment, together with a capital sum 
of nbmit £200,000, were provided. 9 

• * • • * * * 

The very nature of the work which the department was called into existence 
to accomplish made it absolutely essential that it should keep in touch with the 
classes whom its work would most immediately affect, and without whose 
active cooperation no lasting good could be achieved. The machinery for this 
purpose was provided by the establishment of a council of agriculture and 
two boards, one of the latter being concerned with agriculture, rural indus- 
tries, and in^nd fisheries ; the other with technical instruction. These repre- 
sentative bodies, whose constitution is interesting as a new departure in ad- 
ministration, were adapted from similar continental councils which have been 
found by ex|>erience, in those foreign countries which are Ireland’s economic 
rivals, to be the most\aluable of all means whereby the administration keeps 
in .touch with the agricultural* mul industrial classes, and becomes truly re- 
'sjwmsive ,to their needs «nd wishes. 

The council of agriculture consists of 2 members appointed by each county 
council (Cork being regarded us two counties and returning 4 members), mak- 
ing in all 08 persons. The department /also appoints one-hntf this number of 
persons, observing in tliqir nomination the same provincial proportions as ob- 
tained in the appointments by the popular bodies. This adds 34 members, and 
makes in all 102 councilors, in addition to the president and vice president of 
the department, who are ex officio members. Thus, If all the members attended 
n council meeting, the vice president would find himself presiding over a binly 
nS truly representative of the interests concerned as could be brought to- 
gether, consistihg, by 1\ strange coincidence, of exactly -the same number as 
the Irish representatives in Parliament. 

. The council, which is appointed for a term of three years, the first term 
dating from the 1st of April, 1900, has a twofold function. It Is, in the, first 
place, A deliberative assembly, which must be convened by the department at 
least once a year. The domain over which its deliberations may travel Is cer- 
tainly not restricted, as the act defines Its function ns that of “discussing 
matters of public interest in connection with any of the purposes of this 
act.” * * • e 

The second function of the^coundl Is exercised only at its first meeting, and 
consequently but once in three years. At this first triennial meeting It becomes 
an electoral college. It divides Itself Into four provincial committees, each or 
which elects two members to represent iti province on the agricultural board 
and one member to represent It on the board of technical Instruction. The 
agricultural board, whlCh Controls a sum of over £100,000 a year, consist* 
of 12 members, and 98 8 oqt of life 12 are elected by the four provincial 
Cb&uniitees— -the remaining 4 beihgappolnted by the department, 1 from each 
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provliiei it will |>e seen that the council of agriculture exercises an Influence 
upon the administration commensurate with Its own representative Minrncter. 
The board of technical Instruction, consisting of 21 members, together with the 
president . and vice president of the department, has n less simple constitution, 
owing to the Tact that It Is concerned with the more complex life of the urban 
districts of the country. As 1 have said, the council of agriculture elects only 
4 members— l for each province. The department appoints 4 others; each of 
the county boroughs of Dublin ami Belfast appoints 3 members ; the remaining 
four county boroughs appoint 1 member each ; a joint committee of the councils 
of the large urban districts surrounding Dublin appoint 1 member; 1 member 
is nplHdnicd hy the commissioners of national education, and 1 member by 
■ tlie inter mediate board of education. • _ 

The t wo boards have to advise upon all matters submitted to tliem by the 
department in connection, in the one ease, with agriculture aud other 'rural 
industries and inland fisheries, and. iu the other case, in connection >vlfk tech- 
nical instruction. The advisory povvefs of the boards are very real, for the 
expenditure of all moneys out of the endowment funds is subject to their 
concurrence. Hence, .while they have not specific administrative powers |ud 
apparently have only the right of veto, it is obvious that, if they wisheCthey 
might largely fone their own views upon the department by refuslugto snne- 
tion the exj>enditure of money upon any of the department’s proposals until 
these were so modified ns practically to be, their own proposals. " It is there- 
fore chair that the machinery can only work harmoniously and efficiently’ so 
long ns it is moved by a right spirit. * 


“For the pur(>nse of coordinating eduqitional administration there slmll be 
established a consultative committee consisting of the following members: 

“ (r/ ) Tlie vicc * president of the department, who shall be chairman thereof; 

" (b) One person to be appointed by the commissioners of national education; 

“ <c) One person to be appointed by the tndffcedtnte education board ; 

** (d) One iiefson to be appointed by the agricultural board ; and 

u '(e) One person to be appointed by the board of .technical' Instruction •’ 

Now the real value of this clnuse, and In this I think it shows a eonsum- ' 
mate statesmanship, lies not in what it says, but in wlmt it suggests. The 
commit 11 * 0 . it 'will be observed, has an Immensely important function, but no 
poxier beyond such authority ns its representative character, may afford. Any 
attempt to deal with a large educational problem by a clause, in a measure of 
this kind, would have alarmed the whole force of uncoordinated pedagogy and 
perhaps have wrecked the bill. The* clause as It stands is in harmony 'with 
the whole spirit of the new movement and of the legislation provided for itir 
advancement. '-The committee may.be very useful in suggesting Improvements 4* 
lb educational administration which will prevent unnecessary overlapping anu 
lead to cooperation between the systems concerned. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE ESTATES COMMISSION AND CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS BOAtfD. 


The following is quoted from Senate Document No. ‘214 (1913), 
Agricultural Cooperation aiul Hvral Credit in h vrope. 


The Estates Commission of three members, appointed for life, bad its origin 
in* tlie Wind hum Act of 1902, dealing with the division and purchase of estates 
by tenants. This commission now handles about £S,OOd.OOO per year, all used 
for the purchase and division of, estate* 

These estates may be purchased at n voluntary snle from the owners or 
( within the area of the congested districts board) the sale may be made bn 
compulsion* At present the sales are almost all voluntary. Since its inception 
the estates commission lips purchased and resold about 8,000,000 acres, valued 
at *90.000,000. 

The Congested Districts Board is a larger commission, also nominated by the. 
Government, ami hits for its olUect the division ami sale of estates in nine 
western counties of Ireland, where the congestion of tenants w«< such thnt the 
cottager was unable to make a living on his very small parcel of ground. This 
fcoard tins purchased land worth perhaps £3,00u,000, of which it has sold about 
160,000 acres to date. . 

r The field of operations of the estates commissioners covers all of Ireland ; the 
board works in but nine counties in the laborer parts, but their purposes are 
similar. The Congested Districts Board has, however, many other activities 
besides the splitting up of 

The procedure is about ns follows: A largo. estate, perKaps entirely In 
pasture land, is put up for sale. The officials appraise it with reference t^Its 
productiveness. If the price asked by the owner is satisfactory, the estate is 
purchased and the owner is paid in Government land scrip or stock bearing 
3 per cent interest. Hitherto the voluntary seller has been given a bonus of 
12 per cent of the purchase price, but this bonus seems to have been withdrawn 

recently. ' ' 

Estates sold under compulsion the Government must pay for In cash. As 
a matter of fact, there are three methods of paying for land: (a) In stock, the 
usual and immediate-payment method; (b) In cash, an option Which Is rurely 
resorted to. since the prospective seller must in this case await his turn, for 
cash sales are often very long* delayed; <c) of partly in cash and partly In 
scrip. * * * 

Once purchased, the estate is divided into tracts -of 25 to 30 acres; line walls ^ 
are built, If necessary ; a house is constructed at a cost of about £200; and the 
place is sold to a tenant, preferably a former tenant ott the Estate, sometimes 
a purchaser from some other district. Since there are frequently 25 to 40 
applicants for each holding, It is not difficult to find honest, capable, industrious 
purchasers. Very often an, estatd is purchased by the tehants thereon by 
mutual agreement with their former landlord as to pdfehaB* price. The Gov- . 
eminent buys the estate, pays the landlord In stock or scrip, and sells It In 
i of the State, 
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The itod must be sold to the purchasing small holders at a price not to 
exceed the purchase price Frequently ,t Is . sold for less. Or the land pms 
the house and Improvements nqe sold at the actual price paid for the land ' 
th J7 ,T h 6r ’ ’ P “ ay h8Ve fl ° ca r iltu| — an tl seldom has enough to stock 
7e77 S TT nt 3 ^ 0601 In " ,reSt tbe I^^hase prlce and ohe- 
“stalmLtr ° ' ' ° r “ ,0ta ' ° f 31 • per cent - liable In semiannual 

Sven 7ti, e tn It "'7°'“* °* debt about 02 The purchaser Is 

.any time if he choos7 ’ ° B *" d ' t . ransfer hls ^" il - v ut 

Out of £90,000, 000 sold, the failures ,o pay the instabnents promptly have 
<" tl* county of Cork the defaults have boea ni, In 
or fnilu . re 11,0 i,,stulll,, ' llt * i are pnhl out of the County exchequer; 
hence the Pmlency to pay promptly is warmly applauded and the slow pnver'is 
frowned upon. The results of this system seen, to be excellent 

n the district al.ouMtoscommon and Castlerengh so.me 200 or more small 
holders have been esAshed on the land, partly Wr the. nuthoritv ofTb" 

h'7 1 777 °lP rtly UndCr thC ConKl ‘ ste< ' 1 Districts Board. The lands ' 

‘ subdivided were foffnerly pasture. or crazing land held in one or two very 

Tge estates. It appears that some 50 years ago tills section was stripped of 

lichen f ' V >°' then ° CCUpiCd U nn<1 wh0 "ere hard pressed by the 
igh rent charges, the whole consolidate,! Info very large holdings^, ne of 

■ them nearly 20 miles In lengfh-aad turned.into pgstnrage. When tTHaad 
was purchased by the Government in 1906 and 1907. there Mas scarcely a tilled 
i °n the whole tract, almost no walls or-fone.es, and a very few poor build- 

chiefly horde rs* cottapes. 

The Government divide,! the land Into tracts of 25 to 40 acres, ,'ebuilt the fallen 

tvnlls, erected comfortable houses. of various styles of architecture, some two- 

" “77,7 S0D ’ e 8 !T k '; S, " r - V bull<lln!:s ' frequently put up other farm buildings 

7e b7lt 0717 d ° Ut eardenS ' Th ° h0USCS CHSt ' Ilb «“‘ flS0 to £200 "each, 
are hunt of Mone, and seem very neat atod comfortable * 

After thj> new owners, who were obtained from a poorer district, Imd'been 
established |„ their new homes the Department of Agriculture qntl Technical 
Instruction put Into the field an Instructor in agriculture. * • . 

The committee drove over several miles of the district near Castleren-h and 
personally Interviewed- n number of farmers. They ‘are uniformly hopeful 
although some arc much more Intelligent and thrifty than others. All are pay- 
ing their Instalments. Only one vacated house was seen, the qwner having trans- 
ferred hls equity to a larger holder. All the ladders visited were married men 
with comparatively large families, and all seemed to have some relatives^ 
children, bro hers, or slsters-ln the United States. The .smallholdings move- 
ment has not stopped emigration, but It has made agriculture and rural lift 
more hopeful. The contrast between the old IhntMted-roof, on^-story cottage 

In 8lnte - rooM w'th a largo yard and flower garden! 

well laid out and Inclosed by a substantial wall, Is very marked. The now 

“ are ,r Ch 7°” Comfortnble - «-!«■ Picturesque than the old white- 
wnshed cottage with the low roof and the unpleasant sanitary surroundings. 

The Government ,n several instances has made loans to smah hold e r S f or 
the purpose of enabling them to purchase tooU, manures, stock or other capital 
to an extent of perhaps £50 per individual. These loans at* made at 3 pe 
cent; In general po repayment *eept interest Is required for a few years a7d - 

■ the loan need not be entirely repaid until the excretion of 10‘yeafa. * * ' ’ 



